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TO LIBRARY BOARDS 


The Trustees Section at the mid-winter meeting of the American 
Library Association adopted the following statements. 

The Trustees Section recommended that all library boards in the 
United States and Canada be invited to adopt these statements with such 
modifications as seem desirable; to give them local publicity ; to seek the 
cooperation of other boards and organizations representing these other 
agencies; and to make this the occasion for a coalition of all educational, 
cultural and social agencies in their communities. 


MICHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Chairman 
A. L. A. Trustees Section 
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Reduction of Public Expenditures 


The continued existence of a democratic society depends upon the 
maintenance of those educational, cultural and social institutions which 
have been created to promote general education and wholesome living. 
The service of such institutions must not be destroyed. 

The need for economy is recognized. In many cities, counties and 
states the unit cost of governmental services can and should be reduced. 
All taxing units should be required to live within their incomes except 
for permanent improvements and emergencies. 

A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all departments and activities 
is one of the least desirable ways of reducing, for it cannot be assumed 
that all departments are equally efficient and all activities equally im- 
portant. Before reductions are made there should be a study by disin- 
terested specialists and citizens to determine (1) what cuts can be made 
without limiting important services, and (2) the relative importance to 
the public of the various activities. We will welcome such investigation 
of the institutions and activities we represent. 


We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking public administrators 
in their efforts to find permanent solutions for the taxpayers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of the spoils or patronage system in all 
governmental activities where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas and functions of govern- 
ment; and through improved methods of taxation. The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially useful services. 





Increased Demand for Library Service 


Libraries were created by our democratic society in order that every 
citizen might have throughout life the means of self-education. 

More people used libraries, more books were borrowed from libraries 
and more books were used in library reading rooms in 1932 than ever 
before. Sample reports from 33 cities representing only one-tenth of the 
total population of the United States show that the number of books bor- 
rowed from their libraries in 1932 was 81,663,423, an increase of 37% 
since 1929. 

Economic and social insecurity has led men and women to attempt 
to understand through reading the fundamental and current problems 
which confront them as citizens. Books on the business of earning a liv- 
ing are in great demand. So also are the books of many kinds which con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of the public budget. With 
few exceptions libraries have been operated without extravagance, with 
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an intelligent regard to the public interest and the tax-payer’s burden. It 
is nevertheless the duty of library administrators to re-valuate the li- 
brary’s services in terms of present conditions, to distinguish sharply 
between essentials and non-essentials, and to seek new ways of carrying 
on the most necessary activities at the lowest possible cost. 

Libraries are more needed today than ever before. There is much to 
learn which was not taught when the present-day adult was at school. 
Never was the average adult driven to the printed page and to the library 
so repeatedly in order to become reasonably well informed about matters 
which are of vital concern to him. In the interest of an intelligent, un- 
derstanding citizenship the library’s essential services must be 
maintained. 





THE SMALL LIBRARY AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
By Winifred L. Davis 


An incident used as an illustration by 
Harrington Emerson in his book The 
twelve principles of efficiency tells of the 
owners of a large industrial plant who 
wanted to increase their output. The 
manager, a man of ability, could see only 
one way to bring it about, and that was 
to add to the equipment, and to employ 
more men. With funds inadequate for 
this investment the problem was turned 
over to two competent experts, engineers 
of wide experience. After a thorough in- 
vestigation, and conferences with the 
manager, foremen, and employees find- 
ings and recommendations were pre- 
sented. 

“Your present plant,” they said, “has 
a large machine shop, boiler shop, erect- 
ing shop, blacksmith shop and foundry. 
The output of your shop can be increased 
60% without adding to the present force, 
without adding to the equipment, and 
without increasing the pay roll more than 
10%, and that these results can be grad- 
ually attained within the period of six 
months.” 

To accomplish these results certain 
principles of organization were advised. 
This and similar incidents are given 
throughout the book to show that condi- 
tions of inefficiency can be converted 
into states of efficiency, and “that the 
prime instruments of efficiency in the ex- 
amples cited were not men, material, 


money, machines and methods, but the- 
ories of organization and principles.” 

Those who attended the Wisconsin 
Summer Library Conference of 1929 will 
recall Professor Jamison’s presentation 
of the Fundamentals of organization and 
management. Among these particularly 
applicable to a library’s administration 
were: The formation of definite and sta- 
ble policies such as outlines of a course 
of action animated by an ideal or pur- 
pose; functionalization within the organ- 
ization such as division of labor, and dis- 
tribution of work according to available 
personnel; intelligent direction, that is 
“scientifically handled standard prac- 
tices, rather than rule of thumb;” plan- 
ning and directing the whole; delegating 
authority and responsibility for the sake 
of cooperation, stimulation of interest, 
and opportunity to test or discover abil- 
ity. 

The ideal or purpose which animates a 
public library’s course of action is the 
same for all libraries irrespective of the 
size of the community or the material 
limitations of the library. It perhaps is 
reduced to its simplest terms in the slo- 
gan of the American Library Associa- 
tion, “The best reading for the largest 
number, at the least cost.” 

It is well worth while occasionally “to 
take time off” when the library and its 
administration is looked at in an imper- 








sonal and wholly detached way. With 
measuring sticks and score cards, and 
with the objective clearly in mind, let us 
subject our piece of work to a critical 
analysis. It is necessary also to recall 
that analysis is not a means of construc- 
tion; it reveals conditions, and it only 
clears the way for action. 

Making the “best reading” available 
through the application of well known 
principles of book selection, and the in- 
telligent use of aids need not be stated 
here. But an example of a library’s pur- 
chase of such a tool as the Children’s 
catalog and of continuing to consent to 
the purchase of mediocre series and in- 
ferior editions is a glaring example of 
careless administration, as well as one of 
poor business in the voluntary refusal to 
collect the dividends on an investment. 

This same publication, as well as other 
bibliographies and reference tools which 
lend themselves to checking in order to 
inform the user as to what the library 
owns or does not own in a particular field 
is another device or bit of machinery 
which if it is operating saves time and 
increases resources without additional in- 
vestment. It is also important that the 
librarian appreciate the place of a file 
of possible purchases, an order routine, 
and knowledge of business like bookbuy- 
ing. This administration of the stock 
from the selection of the book to its place 
on the shelves for the public’s use is but 
one of the roads toward the goal of our 
objective. 

The machinery of lending is another. 
To its operation we can account in part 
for the frequent or infrequent turnover 
of the collection. This turnover may have 
a direct relation to the length of loan pe- 
riod, which in its turn should be some- 
what determined by the number of books 
in a collection, extent of duplicating 
copies, and number of days the library 
is open. Again, the quick or slow turn- 
over may be due to a correspondingly ex- 
acting or indifferent routine in dealing 
with overdues. Any slackness in follow- 
ing up overdues may also result in need- 
less duplication of copies, and in un- 
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necessary cost to the library. It is a se- 
rious leakage that should be controlled. 

Whatever enjoyable informality may 
exist in the smaller libraries, it should 
not extend itself into their true business- 
like conduct. The penalty of keeping a 
book overtime has been authorized by the 
trustees, and the librarian or proper as- 
sistant is responsible for execution of a 
system of collecting, notifying, and re- 
cording. In a library open two days a 
week, advice was recently given that a 
book not returned at the end of the two 
week loan period could run along as over 
due until the next open day of the li- 
brary. If not returned then notice should 
be sent at once that the book might not 
be overlooked by the next open day, and 
become a full week overdue before the 
first notification. 

The length of time following the date 
when a book is due before a first notice 
is sent varies so that no set practice can 
be formulated. The important thing is to 
follow up the overdues systematically. It 
has been interesting to discover that 
those librarians who make collection of 
fines as much a business as the newsboy 
who sells his papers on the corner, or the 
postmaster who sells postage stamps, 
have no difficulty in training the public 
to expect prompt payment. 

The loan desk is that strategic place in 
the library which gives the public its 
first, and to many its only impression of 
businesslike procedure employed. It is 
a place where machinery must run 
smoothly and must be geared to the de- 
mands upon it. Sometimes conditions 
may require a study of how to distribute 
the crowd at the desk. In one library, in 
a town of 55,000 it was merely a matter 
of putting up signs as to where at the 
desk books were to be charged, and 
where to be discharged. Formerly every- 
one came to the center of the desk for 
both charging and discharging. People 
have become so accustomed to traffic 
signs, “no left turn,” “no U turn,” etc., 
that they quickly adapt themselves to 
any application of the principle under 
other but similar conditions. It is some- 
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times such a small change as this that 
will speed up the work and wiil post- 
pone the need of an additional attendant 
at the desk. This is, of course, simply an 
adaptation of a plan to which large li- 
braries have long been accustomed. 


A record of circulation, some idea of 
unsatisfied requests may direct to a study 
of the library’s trend in book selection; 
of ineffective or lack of publicity, all of 
which may have some bearing upon that 
phase of the objective which relates it- 
self to the “largest number.” To sug- 
gest here ways of increasing the num- 
ber who should be using the library’s 
resources can only be illustrative and not 
equally applicable to all libraries. 


A library survey, checking the applica- 
tion file with the city directory presup- 
poses of course a completely filled out 
application card with details necessary to 
identify the person and his address. This 
will give a clearer idea than almost any 
other method as to the extent of the li- 
brary’s area of service. A study of group 
interests in the community, scout organ- 
izations, missionary societies, study clubs, 
recreational organizations, and many 
others may lead to examination of the 
library’s collection to see if books and pe- 
riodicals are available for such interests. 
Simple publicity methods which will in- 
form at least what is available, and a 
lending system sufficiently flexible that a 
borrower need not be unreasonably ham- 
pered in securing desired books, help to 
accomplish the purpose. 


Again, from the application card or 
from some other source the interests of 
individuals may be on record at the li- 
brary. Recently a library in a community 
of about 45,000 installed a “hobby” rec- 
ord. Patrons were asked, if interested, to 
fill out the blank form provided indicat- 
ing interest or hobby. The library’s part 
is to send word to these patrons when 
new books are added which have for their 
subject something on the particular 
hobby. A simple routine is established 
which at present does not seem to in- 
crease unduly the staff’s duties. 
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Miss Flexner, in her book on circula- 
tion, gives a place on the application card 
where the borrower may indicate the 
subject in which he is especially inter- 
ested. In many of our smaller libraries no 
elaborate scheme is necessary, since the 
true librarian knows her public so well 
that each new book coming in reminds 
her that “Mr. Brown will like that. I 
must let him know about it.” The formal 
or the informal way, according to the 
conditions, should be effective in reach- 
ing a large number, and surely in li- 
braries of limited variety a book on a 
worth while subject should not be per- 
mitted to remain on the shelves awaiting 
discovery. 

“At the least cost” does not necessarily 
mean parsimonious expenditure. Make- 
shifts in parts of the equipment may be 
too expensive because of cost in time and 
strength. Investment in a piece of equip- 
ment should have good reason back of it, 
something planned for, and not the re- 
sult of an agent’s superior representation 
of a questionable article. It is like a fro- 
zen asset if a vertical file is not put to the 
use for which it is intended. It should 
not be treated as a storage place of unor- 
ganized and often worthless material. 

“At the least cost” means that to re- 
alize in any measure the first two parts 
of the objective there must be a careful 
study of finance whether the library’s in- 
come is $500 or $500,000. Certain obvi- 
ous things need only be touched*upon in 
this highly responsible part of the ad- 
ministrative work of the library—the im- 
portance of knowing what is an adequate 
fund for the library, how it is secured, 
and the ability to distribute and control 
it in such a way that the purchasing 
power is increased wherever and when- 
ever possible. 

An incident will perhaps illustrate the 
value of study and need of ingenuity in 
maintaining standards as high as possi- 
ble in this time of stress without too great 
a strain on the already high tension of 
service, 

Last spring a certain librarian in a 
town of about 13,000 was informed by the 
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city manager that the already inadequate 
library fund was to be cut considerably. 
The use of the stock was the highest in 
the library’s history, and increase of de- 
mands on it unprecedented; there was 
the resulting wear on books which in- 
creased the number to be rebound, and 
“jammed the traffic’ of the mending 
schedules, by the greater number put 
aside for repairs, as well as by the in- 
roads made on the time of the assistants 
who were in greater demand at the desk. 

Here was a real administrative prob- 
lem. The plan finally worked out was 
this: instruction in mending to be given 
to a selected group of local women need- 
ing work; after a set period of time, 
the librarian to select from these one or 
two who showed aptitude and skill; the 
librarian to have the privilege of calling 
these women in as needed after the pres- 
ent accumulation of books had been re- 
duced. Upon the recommendation of the 
City Manager this outside help was to be 
paid from the city’s fund for relief and 
unemployment. The necessary sorting of 
the books for rebinding, discarding, and 
mending was to be done by the librarian 
or member of the staff. 

The second step in the effort to meet 
the cut was a study of publishers’ and 
dealers’ lists with the accepted library 
book selection aids to select for replace- 
ments, as well as for book purchases 
which had been postponed until the books 
had come out in less expensive editions. 
The interesting discovery was that re- 
binding expenditure was reduced, and a 
depleted book collection built up all 
through an analysis of a situation and a 
fashioning of means to bring about a de- 
sired end. It meant that the output and 
the additions through careful investment 
did not shrink in proportion to the 
shrinkage of income. 

Administration of a library based upon 
what well kept records show is a sub- 
ject by itself, In large libraries records 
are taken as a matter of course. In 
smaller libraries they should have as im- 
portant a place, and sufficiently detailed 
to give information which will show ac- 
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curately the funds received, the account 
of expenditure, and the results in service. 
Financial statistics and service statistics 
are of paramount importance. 

Records, though simple, must be ade- 
quate, kept up to date, and organized as 
work proceeds so that in the orderly ac- 
cumulation, in the monthly and yearly 
reports, in the five and ten year surveys 
there is sufficient and accurate informa- 
tion on which to build or to project a pro- 
gram; to guide a future policy, a change 
in organization, or a redirecting of 
energy. 

Records by themselves cannot give au- 
thority for direction; there must be 
standards. The librarian who reads what 
records say must interpret them further 
by lining up the results with measures 
which have been adopted as approxi- 
mately true, or fair. A few are given as 
illustrations. 

“The American Library Association 
believes that $1 per capita of the popula- 
tion of the community served is a rea- 
sonable minimum annual revenue for the 
library in a community desiring to main- 
tain a good modern library system with 
trained librarians.” 

Mr. Lowe in his Public library admin- 
istration summarizes some of these 
standards somewhat as follows: A li- 
brary which attempts to provide a book 
collection adequate for good service will 
maintain the following standards as a 
minimum: 

Totaled number of accessioned volumes 
shall be equal to at least one and one- 
half volumes per capita of the com- 
munity serviced. 

The juvenile collection shall equal two 
volumes for every child enrolled in the 
public schools through the eighth grade. 

In circulation a fair standard seems 
to be 5 volumes per capita in a city of 
over 100,000 population; 6 volumes per 
capita in a city of from 20,000 to 100,000 
population; or 8 volumes per capita in a 
city of less than 20,000. 

That non-fiction should be 30 per cent 
of the total circulation is considered a 
good standard. 
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In 1924 Asa Wynkoop made a study of 
the reports of public libraries in New 
York state to find what percentage of 
the population was registered. In cities 
of over 100,000 population it was 17 per 
cent; 27 per cent for those between 20,- 
000 and 100,000; 87 per cent for cities 
or villages between 5,000 and 10,000; 57 
per cent for villages between 2,000 and 
5,000; 44 per cent for libraries serving 
an entire township. The American Li- 
brary Association has set a minimum of 
30 per cent of the community served as 
an essential requirement of good service, 
while there are librarians who feel that 
60 per cent should be the goal. 

A desirable division of the expendi- 
tures will not be the same for all libra- 
ries but generally accepted as fair is, 
55% for library salaries, excluding jani- 
tor service; 25% for books, periodicals 
and binding; 20% for general main- 
tenance. 

That librarians in smaller communities 
are thinking in terms of standards is be- 
coming more and more evident, and that 
they are using these measurements to 
test their own progress and rating. Not 
long ago an assistant in a library in a 
small community who had completed a 
six weeks’ summer school course, and 
who upon her return to this library was 
made responsible for the children’s work, 
asked the library visitor the following 
question: “How often should a book in 
the juvenile collection circulate before it 
needs rebinding?” This question in itself 
revealed that this still inexperienced li- 
brary assistant was beginning to think in 
the language of administration. 

Last but not least in this administra- 
tive work of ours is the matter of gen- 
eral orderliness and businesslike con- 
duct. Ample and clear labels, shelves in 
order, picked-up desks, and reading 
tables all are a part of a routine which 
connects up with primary purposes. The 
problem of those inroads on a librarian’s 
time by the too sociably inclined patron 
must be met, and may be without the 
sacrifice of friendliness and good will. No 
provision of tasks for those lulls or gaps 
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at the circulating desk often gives the 
public an incorrect idea of the library as 
an institution requiring support. It is 
some of the “little foxes that spoil the 
vines” that may account for what seem 
futile efforts, wasted time, and meager 
accomplishment. 

Attention to administrative details 
need not blur sensitiveness to the power 
and the message of the book. In fact we 
are compelled to execute a great mission 
because we are lovers of books and ap- 
preciate their place in the life of the in- 
dividual and the group. Joseph, you re- 
member, by no means lost his spiritual 
acumen because he found himself faced 
with a great project of administration in 
Egypt; Moses continued to be the great 
spiritual leader of the Israelites, but it 
was his father-in-law the practical Jeth- 
ro who made Moses see that his value as 
a spiritual leader would go to pieces if 
he did not organize the people, and estab- 
lish rules and laws. 

Neither should an administrative pro- 
gram be considered as primarily belong- 
ing to large libraries. The small library 
does not lend itself to a definition that is 
satisfactory to all. It may be a library 
where there is the one librarian and no 
assistants, or it may be one where the li- 
brarian directs a staff of two or three or 
more. It seems to vary in people’s minds 
from a community of 500 to one of 
50,000. 

An effort has been made to keep the 
treatment of this subject within the 
province of the small library. After 
working for some years with a great 
number of small libraries the conviction 
grows, that there is no such thing as a 
small library from the point of view of 
service, nor for that matter is there the 
small church, nor the small college since 
in each case the institution these days is 
undertaking such important and far- 
reaching programs and often is the val- 
uable opportunity for giving experience 
to those who are ambitious for more ex- 
tensive fields. Limitations placed upon 
the library may be due to the narrow vi- 
sion of the public who support it, or of the 
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trustees who are responsible for its func- 
tioning, or of the librarian who is not 
alive to the possibilities. A library may 
be physically small, but if it is carrying 
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out its maximum of service, or rather, 
making 100 per cent use of its minimum 
provision it has entered upon a large 
career. 





LADYSMITH CELEBRATES A QUARTER CENTURY 


In November the Ladysmith Public Li- 
brary celebrated twenty-five years of 
service to the people of the city and of 
Rusk County. This library in a small 
city of only 3500 people has been one of 
the outstanding examples in northern 
Wisconsin of what the small library can 
contribute to the life of the community. 


Miss Crandell and her assistant, Miss 
Hanson, had devoted much thought and 
down-right hard work to making the city 
acutely conscious of the institution which 
it daily accepted as a matter of course. 
Exhibits were arranged in windows of 
local business houses. The Ladysmith 
News gave generous space to the stories 
prepared usually by Miss Crandell, one 
issue alone giving nearly a page to text 
and illustrations. Lists of suggested in- 
teresting titles were prepared for general 
distribution. There were books noted to 
interest bridge players, business men, 
club women, gardeners, housewives, moth- 
ers, radio fans, young people (not for- 
getting the little tots) and a group of 
titles of adult fiction and non-fiction. 
Two persons whose names were fre- 
quently mentioned during the week were 
the beloved Mattie McMahon, for nearly 
ten years librarian, and Frank E. Mun- 
roe, a member of the library board con- 
tinuously from the beginning. 

The celebration culminated in an at- 
tractively planned banquet on November 
16th. In an adjoining room was a special 
exhibit featuring Book Week. The speak- 
ers’ program included a Welcome by 
Superintendent of Schools, M. Lewis; 
Toast to the Public Library and its 
twenty-five years of service, by Mayor R. 
B. MacDonald; What the Public Library 
Has Meant to Me, by Mrs. A. J. Laidlaw; 
Our Library Slogan—Books for Every- 
one, by Miss Thelma Crandell, the libra- 


rian; and The Taxpayer and His Li- 
brary, by C. B. Lester. Included in the 
musical part of the program were the 
following: 


AMONG My SOUVENIRS 


Your steps, so broad and wide, 
Into your portals guide, 
Each year a thousand different pairs of 
wandering feet. 
Your shelves hold volumes new, 
Old favorites wait there too, 
For searching eyes to find, and eager 
hands to reach. 
From little fairy tales, to reference 
books, your store 
A lavish source for study and for in- 
spiration. 
As many years you see, 
New generations be— 
Their steps will always turn to thee 
Our Library! 


WHEN It’s SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 


(Recitation—with chorus played softly 
for background) 
When Ladysmith was just a little village, 
Its pines and hemlocks black against 
the sky, 
Its public buildings few—all timber 
guarded— 
And cool and blue the Flambeau rip- 


ing by; 
A man, to further still Carnegie’s fame, 
A building placed upon the Flam- 
beau’s shore, 
A library of lovely stone, a fireplace, 
And novels, textbooks, growing more 
and more. 
And thus we come to honor here today 
The birthday of our Public Library! 


(Music) 


Little building on the Flambeau 
With your books of every hue, 
All your reference books and papers, 
We have come to honor you! 
May the generations foll’wing 
Chime your worth, your quality. 
May you live to be a hundred 
Little Public Library! 
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SMILES 
There are books from which you study, 
There are books to teach you games, 
There are great long records used for 
reference, 
There are novels of a hundred 
names. 
Chairs and tables stand in invitation, 
Made for tall folks, and for children 
wee. 
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Winter evenings—spend before the fire- 
place, 
In the Ladysmith Library. 


We congratulate the Ladysmith Li- 
brary and all concerned in its manage- 
ment on work well done, and the spirited 
and effective way in which it presses for- 
ward toward the half century mark. 





HOW WISCONSIN CELEBRATED BOOK WEEK IN 1932 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Practically every library in Wisconsin 
availed itself of the opportunity which 
Book Week afforded to make the com- 
munity more conscious of books and their 
contribution to the enrichment of life. 
Books for Young America, the sug- 
gested theme was broad enough to make 
it possible to throw the emphasis wher- 
ever it was most needed. Because Young 
Americans can interpret the present bet- 
ter with some knowledge of the past, 
there was a natural and wholesome em- 
phasis on those books which portray the 
achievements of those who have gone 
ahead. 

While the observance of the week took 
several trends, two things stood out, 
service and books. A layman’s reaction 
to the week and its meaning might be 
broadly interpreted and applied to the 
entire state, “This is National Book 
Week. In thousands of libraries through- 
out the United States there hangs a 
small, vari-colored poster. It depicts a 
boy or a girl bent in intent posture over 
an opened book. Behind them is a pile of 
books. High in the background a parade 
of historical figures, evoked from the 
mists by the magic of the printed page, 
marches across a mystical skyline. Such 
is the theme of Book Week. The MaArRsH- 
FIELD Free Library is recognizing Book 
Week with an exhibition emphasizing 
children’s books. In the juvenile room 
are arranged in colorful ranks the new- 
est, finest products of the country’s lead- 
ing publishers. It is a display that will 
delight anyone—adult or child—who re- 
sponds to the thrill of beautiful books.” 


Books 

BARABOO arranged a display of chil- 
dren’s books at the library and another 
in the window of the Taylor Book Store. 
ANTIGO, BURLINGTON, FoRT ATKINSON, 
KAUKAUNA, MENASHA, MONROE, NEENAH, 
SPARTA, SUPERIOR, and WAUPUN reported 
displays to which special attention was 
directed. 


MILWAUKEE included in their display 
books for men and books for women, 
those for the men covering sociology, 
economics, politics, travel, sports, and 
some fiction proving most popular. Close- 
ly following these in order of popularity 
were books on hobbies, covering every- 
thing from chess, hockey and toy making 
to birds and goldfish. The display of 
books suggested for Christmas gifts re- 
ceived a fair share of attention. The 
women’s shelf included books o:: diet, 
health, looks, etiquette, patchwork quilts 
and a small representation of sociology 
and fiction. 


The display at OSHKOSH went around 
the room. One table was devoted to 
books on “Our America”, another “Young 
Americans abroad” featuring books on 
foreign countries; “Our youngest Amer- 
icans” display was a collection of picture 
books, Mother Goose rhymes and poems. 
A string map of our country was ar- 
ranged, each state being represented by a 
book connected by a string to the state to 
which it belonged. Travel, biography, fic- 
tion and history were used. The display 
“Busy Americans” told how to make and 
do many practical things. 
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Fonp pu Lac arranged a display of 
new children’s books to which the grade 
school pupils, with their teachers, were 
invited, giving an opportunity to present 
the library to many who otherwise would 
not have come. 

At STANLEY old and new books were 
displayed, the new ones to go into cir- 
culation when the week was over. 
STOUGHTON placed special emphasis on 
the smaller children who had not begun 
to use the library, adding many new 
friends and borrowers to the list. RACINE 
offered to aid parents and friends in se- 
lecting books for their boys and girls, 
and at SUPERIOR the children’s librarian 
arranged to be at the library one evening 
in order to allow time for conference on 
books. At WAUWATOSA books dealing with 
America’s development were displayed 
and lists provided for parents interested 
in guiding the reading of their children. 

Newspaper publicity was given to a se- 
lected list of illustrated books at ANTIGO, 
as well as to attractive titles which were 
displayed during the week. APPLETON 
used a group of state maps cut from 
wood and colored, with names of prin- 
cipal children’s authors and books from 
each state. 


The BELLEVILLE Recorder had a special 
Book Week Edition giving the history of 
the library and a sketch of the man 
whose efforts made it possible to have a 
library so early. Reviews of new books 
were included and lists of favorite books 
of contributors. Attention was called to 
the fact that the library and schools 
were cooperating in the observance of the 
week in an “at home” at the library. 

Interesting lists of new books ap- 
peared in the papers in EAU CLAIRE, 
Fort ATKINSON and GREEN Bay. 

In KENOSHA books were grouped geo- 
graphically. Colorful state maps were 
placed about the walls of the Boys and 
Girls Library and with each state was a 
list of good stories whose scenes were 
laid there. Some of the interesting new 
books on matters geographical were used 
in connection with the maps and two 
movie travelogues were given during the 
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week in the Boys and Girls room. In the 
adult department a “Book parade of the 
century” was displayed with the best 
sellers for each year from 1901 to the 
present. The changes in manners and 
thought during the past 31 years were 
strongly emphasized in the books which 
have commanded the greatest following 
and the display aroused great interest. 
KEIL featured some new titles bought for 
the library and some additions to the In- 
ternational Mind Alcove. 

The “Book Fair” at LA CROSSE dis- 
played picture books for the smallest 
children since “the choice of a child’s 
book is important no matter how young 
the child.” Then came books for the 
child as he enters the new world which 
school creates for him, and those books 
which he will learn to enjoy later, which 
tell the history of our country by the 
story route. All these lists, well anno- 
tated, were published in the paper. The 
students from the Training School in La 
Crosse State Teachers College had some 
interesting displays of Great Americans, 
books of the middle west and Wisconsin, 
and books for the smallest Americans. 
Foreign fairy tales were displayed under 
the caption “Other countries.” MANITO- 
woc used a map with ribbons connecting 
places on it with appropriate books. 
MARINETTE featured Christmas sugges- 
tions. NEILLSVILLE had a book display in 
the window of the First National Bank. 
Books old and new were grouped around 
two posters, the exhibit being arranged 
by the man who usually took care of the 
bank displays. A newspaper article 
called attention to some of the new books 
which TOMAHAWK provided. 


Louisa May Alcott Exhibits 


Because Book Week came this year in 
the same month as the anniversary of 
the birth of Louisa May Alcott, many li- 
braries took advantage of the fact to pay 
special tribute to her memory and to the 
esteem in which she is held today, by 
thousands of Americans both young and 
old. 

At the Boys and Girls Library in KE- 
NOSHA, a unique display was presented 
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and visitors transported to Concord, 
Mass., to see Orchard House, the home of 
the Alcotts. Made by a local man the 
house stood, two feet high, perfect in 
every detail, with the lawn, trees and 
fence as true to pictures as it was possi- 
ble for them to be. 

Fort ATKINSON displayed the Alcott 
books in the beautiful Beacon Hill Edi- 
tion; MADISON had an attractive display 
of her books, with pictures and pam- 
phlets; MILWAUKEE used a reproduction 
of one of the rooms of the house in Con- 
cord where the Alcott family lived for 25 
years, dolls representing the four be- 
loved characters of Little Women; WAvu- 
SAU displayed special editions of her 
books and magazine articles about the 
author; WISCONSIN RAPIDS drew atten- 
tion to the famous author by a display of 
her works. 

Other Displays 

Bookland Village appeared at ANTIGO. 
A miniature cardboard house, covered 
with book jackets stood on one of the ta- 
bles, surrounded by figures representing 
book characters, cut out from illustra- 
tions and stiffened to stand upright. The 
Bremen band, Farmer in the Dell, Miss 
Muffet and Little Bo-peep were some of 
the 59 characters so represented. Lincoln 
School at WAUWATOSA also had a Book- 
land Village. 

ANTIGO carried the message of Book 
Week outside the library with an attrac- 
tive exhibit in the display windows of a 
furniture store of 60 classics and stand- 
ard children’s books which might be used 
to serve a family of four children, em- 
phasis being placed on the fact that 
beautiful editions may also be inex- 
pensive and that one of the functions of 
the library is to aid in the selection of 
books for the home. 

BELLEVILLE featured some of the books 
in the original collection, donated by 
Henry E. Story who wished to see east- 
ern library ideas carried out in his 
adopted state. Posters, book marks, pic- 
tures from books and book reviews made 
by school children were conspicuously 
displayed in the library. 
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An old, hand made map of early DEL- 
AVAN was on display in the library dur- 
ing the week. It was presented by the 
daughter of the man who made it in 
1860. 

At DURAND, there was a display of post- 
ers which had been made by children of 
the public and parochial schools, with in- 
terest centered on the importance of 
good books. The public was invited to an 
open house at the library at which time 
the posters were judged, books on display 
were examined and tea served to the 70 
who were present. 

Three windows were allotted to the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts at GALEs- 
VILLE for display purposes. One was de- 
voted to local history, with relics of Rear 
Admiral F. M. Symonds, who spent 
many years here, photographs of early 
settlers, books of and by residents and 
other items which might add local inter- 
est to the national theme; a second win- 
dow was devoted to Wisconsin in pic- 
tures and books, while the third was on 
America. 

At GREEN Bay added interest was cre- 
ated by displaying books which were en- 
joyed by children 40, 50, 60, and 70 years 
ago. Side by side with the modern: books, 
they made a striking contrast both in 
make-up and content. 

HorICON converted a show case into a 
Holland scene. On the green banks of the 
canal a wind mill and Dutch doll were 
placed, with books on Holland. 

JEFFERSON divided their display be- 
tween America, its history, people, com- 
merce, and art, and Louisa May Alcott 
who has added so much to the happiness 
of its citizens. 

MANITOWOC had an interesting display 
at Wilson School with “don’t touch” 
books displayed under glass. Old Bibles 
were here, Thomas Paine’s Age of reason 
(1794) and several books of the early 
19th century brought from homes to be 
admired. A doll’s house, made of book 
covers, models of yachts, sail boats and 
air craft, to remind one of the joy of 
travel, curios from other lands, model 
colonial houses and Indian villages all 
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served to emphasize the varied interest 
which this country of ours offers. 

MARKESAN was gratified at the interest 
shown in the dolls which were brought 
to the exhibit. There were some dating 
from 1860 and 1870 as well as the latest 
fashion in dolls, and many between. The 
most popular doll was voted on. 

St. Mary’s high school at OSHKOSH 
displayed essays and posters about books 
and a playlet was given by the Junior 
boys; NEENAH attracted 750 people to 
the library to see the various exhibits 
during the week. PORTAGE used dolls to 
represent characters of books, the best 
one to be decided by popular vote. Little 
Red Riding Hood and Goldilocks tied for 
honors. They also enjoyed a collection 
which was loaned to the library repre- 
senting dolls of the world, each one orig- 
inal to the country represented; SHA- 
WANO arranged an exhibit of new books 
in a store window, and to afford con- 
trast, added some which had served the 
youth of the land 50 years ago. 


SouTH MILWAUKEE represented each 
period of American history by historical 
pictures and costumed dolls which sup- 
plemented their exhibit of old and new 
children’s books; at STEVENS POINT, a 
globe formed the central figure of the ex- 
hibit, from which colored streamers led 
to appropriate books. In the adult de- 
partment, a model of a pirate ship 
formed the center of an exhibit of books 
which told the history of our country; 
SUPERIOR took advantage of two empty 
store windows on Main Street to display 
colorful books, maps of the United 
States with streamers leading to books of 
different regions, travel posters and book 
jackets; WATERTOWN’S doll convention 
was greeted enthusiastically by the girls, 
and in order that boys who like te make 
and do things might not feel left out, a 
display of puppets and puppet books was 
added. 


Contests 


At JEFFERSON, the “Stories with hid- 
den titles” which were written by the 
Sophomore class were judged, the prize 
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being a good edition of Lorna Doone. 
Since the titles were taken from the Wis- 
consin Reading List which is being con- 
stantly used in the schools, the stories 
with hidden titles were used in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades to see how many 
of them the children could recognize. 


The Book plate contest sponsored by 
the ANTIGO library, was conducted by the 
art supervisor in the schools. Many of 
the children showed surprising origi- 
nality and ability and the exhibit created 
much interest among contestants and 
public when it was placed in the library. 


The poster contest in GREEN BAY was 
sponsored by the Prange Company. 
Since the judging was done in groups, 
any child between the ages of six and 
sixteen could depict his favorite book 
character and enter the contest. 


In the essay contest conducted by the 
Library Club of the BEAVER DAM High 
School, the prize went to a little Russian 
girl who came to America about two 
years ago. How I earned money for a 
new book was the title for the prize 
winning essay which was as follows: 


“When we came to America I knew 
how to talk a little English but could not 
read. 


“One day I asked my mother how I 
could earn a book. She said by helping 
her with the dishes and helping clean the 
house. I did that until Christmas. 


“On Christmas morning I wanted to 
see the book so I got up early. The first 
thing I saw was the book. The name of 
it was The Peter and Pan book. 


“T read the book many times and I un- 
derstood it better every time I read it. 
Now I can read pretty well.” 


Hidden title stories formed the basis 
of the Vacation Reading Club contest for 
young people which the WATERTOWN 
Public Library carried on. The results 
were announced as a feature of the Book 
Week activities. 


Horicon had a picture-title contest for 
the children during the week. 
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Talks 

Books were talked at home, school, in 
the library and at club meetings. Some 
of the formal talks which have been 
brought to our attention are as follows: 

At BARABOO, Miss Leila Johnson talked 
about books at the open meeting of the 
Twentieth Century club held at the li- 
brary. 

BELLEVILLE had a library “at home.” 
Miss Hazeltine gave a stimulating talk 
and essays were read by some of the 
school students. A little skit What the 
library can do for you written and pre- 
sented by some eighth grade girls was 
an interesting feature of the afternoon. 

EAvu CLAIRE could listen over the radio 
to Miss Helen Carlisle’s talk about new 
books and hear the book reviews which 
two school children gave. 

Reading as an interesting part of one’s 
education was the theme of the book talk 
which Rev. Mr. Norton gave before the 
senior high school assembly at JANES- 
VILLE. 

THE LA Crosse College Club planned 
their meeting at the library to hear a 
talk by Miss Helen Dresser, children’s 
librarian, on children’s books. 

In MapIson, Miss Gladys Rains spoke 
before several Parent-teacher groups and 
Mr. Jackson, of the State Department of 
Education, made several talks. 

All the student body of St. Joseph’s in 
MARINETTE gathered to hear Miss Hazel 
Laing, librarian of the Stephenson public 
library, talk about books. 


The MARSHFIELD Free Library ar- 
ranged for a book hour for parents and 
all others interested in children’s books. 


The MONROE Women’s Club was fortu- 
nate in securing Miss Reely of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission to tell them 
of books of the year. Two sixth grade 
boys spoke emphasizing the importance 
of caring for books and their use as sup- 
plementary reading. 

RACINE managed to bring two book 
messages over the air. Miss Alice Davitt 
spoke to parents, teachers, aunts and 
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uncles on What books mean to your child, 
and Miss Hazel Buck told a story to the 
children. 

Dr. H. O. Hoppe of Wauwatosa talked 
to the SouUTH MILWAUKEE P. T. A. on the 
benefit derived from good magazines, em- 
phasizing the Child Welfare Magazine. 

SouTH WAYNE Women’s Club and the 
school assembly gathered to hear Miss 
Reely talk about some of the significant 
new books. 

At SUPERIOR they waited until Book 
Week was over to give a talk to a 
P. T. A. group. The children’s librarian 
took a collection of books costing a dol- 
lar or less, also some beautiful editions, 
for discussion and display. 

A shelf of books was the title chosen 
by Miss Schrage for her talk before the 
Women’s Club of WATERLOO. 

The WATERTOWN Junior-Hi. P. T. A. 
arranged a book meeting at which Miss 
Blanche Smith of the Wisconsin Library 
School, Miss Kathryn Kleinschmidt, high 
school librarian, and Miss Florence Hays, 
librarian, spoke. 


Plays 


The Library Club at BEAVER DAM 
High school presented a play in which 
the cast represented book reviews. Abe 
Lincoln grows up, Trumpeter of Krakow, 
Downright Dency, Boys life of Colonel 
Lawrence and Seventeen were some of 
the books represented. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS had a Book Week 
play at the high school, emphasizing the 
fact that it was found in a library book. 

At DARIEN, the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades combined in producing 
a movie and musical program in the high 
school gymnasium. 

Eau CLAIRE was fortunate to have a 
puppet show presented by Miss Lillian 
Kelley. The stage was made by voca- 
tional school boys. 

At Fonp pu Lac over 1000 grade 
school children visited the library with 
their teachers. All the schools honored 
the week by book displays, posters and 
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programs. In one grade a newspaper was 
written giving the news of the week. 


KENOSHA chose Little Men for their 
Book Week play. A real “book parade” 
was staged at West Branch, bringing the 
week’s festivities to a successful close. 

The freshmen at OcoNTo staged a play 
in which the characters from well 
known books met to devise some method 
of making themselves more interesting to 
boys and girls. Uncle Tom presided. Jo 
and Penrod made the best suggestions, 
that a week be set aside in which reading 
might be encouraged and out of this 
original idea our Book Week has come. 

Favorite characters from books were 
presented in Bows from Bookland, given 
by pupils at St. Mary’s in PORTAGE. 

Much of the interest and fun caused by 
the marionette show at PORTAGE was in 
making the marionettes, arranging the 
stage and producing the play. The chil- 
dren judged which of their number were 
most successful in controlling the dolls, 
and reading the parts. The result was de- 
cidedly a cooperative effort. 


REEDSBURG planned a library program 
for the 4th, 5th and 6th grades to which 
interested friends were invited. 

On the shelf was the play written, di- 
rected and presented by students at 
WAUPUN. 


WAUSAU prepared a program for the 
children’s Travel Club, to which free 
tickets were issued on request. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS produced with pup- 
pets two scenes from Little Women. 


Story Hours 


Story hours were featured at ANTIGO, 
BARABGO, DELAVAN, HORICON, JEFFERSON, 
KENOSHA. At PORTAGE, the story hour 
was supplemented by the marionette play 
and songs to which pantomime added in- 
terest. SPARTA announced that the win- 
ter story hours would begin with Book 
Week. WATERTOWN announced a special 
story hour surprise which turned out to 
be picture slides of old time story favo- 
rites. WISCONSIN Rapins started the 
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story hours which are to be conducted by 
Normal School students. 


School Cooperation 

Because Book Week so closely concerns 
both library and school, it is heartening 
to see that in many places there was 
close cooperation between the two. 

At ASHLAND, schools visited the li- 
brary with their teachers. The poster 
work done in school was featured at this 
time and the effort was made to add to 
the list of library borrowers. 

The sixth grade at BARRON came to 
make a library visit and to hear the li- 
brarian discuss the books on display. 

The Library Club at BEAVER DAM had 
charge of the various activities of the 
week. A prize was given to the school 
which had the best exhibit and the ex- 
hibit displayed in the Chamber of Com- 
merce window. 


At WAUWATOSA the school librarians 
had charge of the week’s activities. Out- 
side speakers were asked to furnish 
talks. Some of the book reviews were 
cleverly presented by skits rather than 
formal discussion. Exhibits, movies and 
story telling were used in the grade 
schools to direct interest on books and 
their message. 

Wisconsin Library School did honor to 
the week with a tea at which Miss Reely 
and Mrs. Davis gave book talks. The 
theme of the week was kept in mind by 
the gay posters and attractive books dis- 
played in the foyer. 


Results as Viewed by Young and 
Older Americans 

The children in the first and second 
grades of the Training school at La 
CrossE State Teachers College wrote 
“This is Book Week. We went to the 
room where the books were shown, and 
looked through many new books. Some 
of us took care of the books in the room. 
This week we learned how to take good 
care of books. We know how to open new 
books and how to keep books clean. The 
children in our room brought their fa- 
vorite books and read to us, We en- 
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joyed these stories and hope the children 
will bring other books soon.” 

The report from NEILLSVILLE is enthu- 
siastic. “During Good Book Week our 
library smashed all records. The circu- 
lation was the largest of any single week 
since the library started. These books 
were nearly equally divided between 
adult and juvenile. Saturday was the big- 
gest day this fall.” 

The Moral 

Since “Everything has got a moral if 

you can only find it” we would say rather 
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tritely that it pays to advertise. If by 
special effort for a single week the com- 
munity can be brought to a realization of 
the importance of books in the world to- 
day and their importance in furnishing 
stimulating mental nourishment to grow- 
ing minds, should it not be possible to or- 
ganize our enthusiasm in such a way that 
it can be carried through the year? If 
Book Week can form such a stimulus, it 
is an effort distinctly worth the coopera- 
tion of schools, homes and libraries. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


In the Young People’s Room, 
Milwaukee Public Library 


Attractive current lists from publish- 
ers and book dealers are being utilized in 
various ways by librarians. While not 
used as a library “book selection aid,” 
the titles are often checked with such 
aids, and the check serves to remind the 
patron that those particular kooks are a 
part of the library’s collection. 

Miss Dousman of the Young people’s 
room in the Milwaukee public library 
writes: 

“T always keep the catalogs on file at 
the desk; the annotations and other in- 
formation are often useful. Lately I have 
been clipping pictures of authors of chil- 
drens’ books from them to keep with bi- 
ographical notes as there is constant de- 
mand for material of this sort. Some of 
the publishers’ catalogs such as the Mac- 
millan Reading list are put in pamphlet 
binders for use at reading tables.” 

Miss Dousman also tells of an inter- 
esting activity carried on this year in the 
Young people’s room, in making of sets 
for a little model theater 30 by 16 inches. 

“I used the Trojan War set published 
by Harper first. Washington crossing 
the Delaware in commemoration of the 
Bi-centennial was very realistic and 
pleased the children greatly. The Dime 
store was the contributing agency for 
this and other of the sets. A May Pole 
dance on the green, the figures made of 


dinner favors, was springlike. A summer 
scene of a French farm was made from 
figures brought by members of the staff 
from New Orleans. A jungle scene, dark 
and fearsome with wild animals prowling 
about was very successful, except many 
of the children thought it was Tarzan. 
The Alcott centenary afforded another 
splendid opportunity to test our ingenu- 
ity. We made a copy of the living room 
of the Alcott house at Concord taken 
from the pamphlet published by Little. 
The four girls in Little Women and 
“Marmie” were made by the students in 
the Art department of Teacher’s College. 
Boys and girls made and dressed them 
and they were very realistic and charm- 
ing. The furniture and some of the other 
properties were made by interested pa- 
trons. 

“At present I have a Nativity scene. 
A dark blue starry background, a grotto, 
or cave made of plaster which looks like 
stone, Joseph and Mary, with the Babe 
on a bed of straw in the cave, with the 
shepherd and sheep near. A bright star 
is over the entrance and in the back- 
ground a camel and the three wise men 
are approaching. Glistening snow on the 
ground. The figures came from Florence. 
They are well modeled, softly colored 
and the effect is surprisingly impressive 
and reverent. A copy of the Petersham 
book and other lives of Christ and Bible 
stories surround the little theater. I 
have emphasized the real Christmas 
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spirit rather than the Santa Claus ‘get- 
ting’ idea. 

“Another activity was the making of 
picture puzzles for the little children who 
come to the story hour by cutting the 
board covers of discarded picture books 
with a paper cutting machine. I also 
mounted illustrations from Mother Goose 
books on heavier mounting board, then 
cut them up. We will put each puzzle in 
an envelope with a Christmas seal on the 
outside and give one to each child. This 
cost nothing and took very little time.” 





First experiences with literature by 
Alice Dalgliesh is a little book teachers 
and children’s librarians will value. It 
would be extremely useful to a beginner 
in library work with children. The work 
has grown out of the author’s teaching 
of children and teachers of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Chapter head- 
ings give some idea of the scope: Chil- 
dren and their story interests; Picture 
books and their makers; Poems and 
poets of childhood; Stories real and al- 
most real; Fairy tales and tales of 
laughter; Using literature with children. 
The book is listed at $1.25. 


Some New Trade Editions 


Three new trade editions are now be- 
ing featured by Grosset and Dunlap: 
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Juveniles of distinction, $1.00; The chil- 
dren’s favorite series, 50 cents; The chil- 
dren’s hour books, 50 cents. Most of the 
titles are those on all selected lists for 
the library juvenile collection. 


The New Edition of Compton 


Compton’s pictured encyclopedia; ed. by 
Guy Stanton Ford; managing eds. 
Samuel Bannister Harding & Athol 
Ewart Rollins; art director Seymour 
Jones. 15v. 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, F. E. Compton co., °1982. 
illus. ports., maps. Buckram, $67.50; 
discount to libraries. 

This is a complete revision showing the 
results of years of careful study of what 
the public wants in a juvenile encyclope- 
dia. The informational and recreational 
aims are admirably combined, with in- 
creased emphasis on the former. 


Each volume covers a letter of the al- 
phabet and is paged separately. The fact 
index has been expanded to such an ex- 
tent that it is often unnecessary to look 
further for information. The Compton 
reputation for beautiful illustrations is 
successfully maintained. The set would 
be a creditable addition to a library, 
whether school, home or public.—B. A. S. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


The Public Library 


“The Public Library is the most dem- 
ocratic of American educational institu- 
tions, It is free to every person. Color 
or race, nationality or creed makes no 
difference. It is free to every person 
who wishes to read, and who is willing to 
read. If the schools will only teach the 
library habit, the library will educate the 
world, for the public library of America 
is free to every new idea, free to every 
fresh point of view; nothing is barred be- 
cause it is new or radical or different. 
The public library is free from party pol- 
itics; it is free from religious intoler- 


ance and prejudice. The public library 
provides information on all sides of every 
important question—so far as its funds 
will allow.”—William Allen White. 
Never before have funds been so in- 
adequate for the increased demands for 
service from libraries. In his annual re- 
port Dr. Bostwick says “The public li- 
brary is perhaps the only public service 
institution in which increase of use is 
not accompanied by so-called prosperity. 
Such popularity as always comes to it 
in time of depression means simply 
harder work for the staff and not in- 
frequently decreased income to support 
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it.’ This being the case, it has been 
necessary to concentrate on ways and 
means of stretching our income to meet 
the greater needs. 


Economies in Operation 


Economies in operating libraries re- 
sulting from original ideas or by apply- 
ing ideas suggested by others are being 
tested these days. Mr. Ralph Munn, as 
chairman of the A L A Committee on Li- 
brary Administration summarizes in the 
December A L A Bulletin some of the 
suggestions made along this line. Higher 
charges for emergency cards, charging 
for books returned at other places than 
the place where they were borrowed, 
charges for the use of the auditorium 
and club rooms by outside agencies, plac- 
ing all fiction on rental basis, conserva- 
tion of light and heat, reduction in 
staff, shorter hours of service are some 
of the methods used in saving money in 
operation. Little used magazines are be- 
ing kept in pamphlet boxes instead of be- 
ing bound, postage for overdue notices 
is being added to the patron’s fine. In 
one library, one cent a day is charged 
for overdue books if paid at the time 
they are returned, otherwise the regular 
two cents being charged. Nonresidents 
are being asked to pay more for the use 
of the library in some places. Supplies 
are being watched and never before have 
pencils been reduced to shorter stumps. 
If there are any pet economy schemes 
which you have used which might be 
passed along, we would appreciate your 
calling our attention to it. That is the 
kind of news which is really welcome 
these days. 

“The Detroit charging system proved 
an invaluable aid in this increased cir- 
culation” we read in the last Los Angeles 
report, “It is estimated that a book was 
charged on an average of every 15 sec- 
onds with only two librarians at the 
charging desk.” 

A Wisconsin library, confronted with 
the necessity of curtailing service in the 
light of increased circulation and de- 
ceased appropriations, sends the follow- 
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ing suggestions which they are consid- 
ering: 

1. Not reserving fiction. 

2. Charging return postage on Trav- 
eling Library books. 

3. Closing the library on Wednesday 
from 2 to 6 to allow time to catch up on 
extra work. 


Your Traveling Library 


In the 114th report of the New York 
State Library, after an estimate of the 
expenses, Mr. Wyer says “For a yearly 
sum less than the cost of four miles of 
the best state road, this State maintains 
a great reference and lending library 
serving equally the State’s official family 
and, through local public libraries, 
schools and clubs, citizens in all parts of 
the State. . . A million volumes at Al- 
bany, available for loan in any part of 
the State, as supplementary to local col- 
lections, expertly administered and inter- 
preted with sympathy and scholarship, is 
like a large reserve in a large branch 
banking system. Such a library is rein- 
forcement and focus for all the schools 
and libraries of the State. It should sub- 
stantially aid and often lead their ad- 
vance to greater opportunities for serv- 
ice. . . 

“The availability of this reserve be- 
comes an important factor in the internal 
policy of each of these institutions. In 
the building up of its own collection, each 
small library in the State saves money 
and utilizes its expenditures more profit- 
ably by reason of what the State Library 
is ready to supply. The expensive book 
or set of books rarely in demand, or in 
demand by the exceptional person, which 
the local library if standing alone would 
be forced to buy for the sake of its own 
standing or work, is now freely available 
on call, and the money that would have 
to be spent for such works to the impov- 
erishment of other parts of the collection 
is now available for the building up of a 
collection to meet the average, general 
and substantial wants of its patrons. 
Every local library is richer in its own 
resources and better adapted to meet its 
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local needs because it is free to devote its 
funds directly to the meeting of these 
needs, knowing that the State Library is 
ready to supply its exceptional wants.” 

This is equally true in our own state. 
Library visitors are impressed with the 
fact that more economy could be effected 
by leaning more heavily on the Traveling 
Library for infrequently used material. 
This is an important function of the col- 
lection. 


From North Dakota 


Miss Bessie R. Baldwin, of the North 
Dakota Library Commission, writes, 
“The Kansas Library Bulletin has just 
reprinted from your March 1932 number 
the information about the correction of 
errors made with the electric stylus. May 
I contribute my experience with the 
white which is the only color we have 
used? I have no difficulty in taking off 
the white numbers or letters with de- 
natured alcohol and a soft cloth. I hope 
this information may be of service to 
somebody so I am passing it on. This is 
with the Gaylord stylus and tape.” 


Wild Names I Have Met 


“If you lisp ‘fuzzy’ you will have a 
perfect rhyme for the ordinary British 
pronunciation of ‘Southey’; American au- 
thorities, however, prefer the ou of south 
(Standard and Webster),’” we read in an 
informal and informing little pamphlet 
by an English instructor at Williams Col- 
lege, Alfred H. Holt. Printed in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. It is well worth the 25 
cents which it costs. 


Swedish Literary Prize 


John Galsworthy, recognized by the 
Nobel award committee as the “person 
who has produced in the field of litera- 
ture the most distinguished work of an 
idealistic tendency” is the third English- 
man to win the prize. In 1907 it went to 
Rudyard Kipling and in 1925 to George 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Galsworthy’s many 
admirers feel that once more the recog- 
nition has been worthily bestowed. 
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Stolen 


The library world stands aghast at the 
audacity shown in the theft of an orig- _ 
inal Sir Walter Scott manuscript owned 
by J. Pierpont Morgan and loaned to 
Columbia University for display during 
October when the centenary of the birth 
of the author was being observed. The 
stolen volume, Scott’s own handwritten 
manuscript of Guy Mannering, was 
prominently displayed in a, locked case in 
the center of Avery Library. It is small 
comfort to know that book thefts are not 
confined to any one size or type of 
library. 


Readable History 


One of the most delightful library re- 
ports we have read in many moons comes 
from Springfield, Mass. Taking the com- 
pletion of 75 years of service as an occa- 
sion for retrospection, Mr. Wellman out- 
lines the history of the City Library 
Association. 

“When the Springfield Library Com- 
pany was established we do not know but 
it was before 1796 for the City Library 
still preserves the printed catalogue is- 
sued at that date comprising 320 vol- 
umes. As might be expected, the list 
shows a preponderance of ‘heavy’ books, 
many theological, and novels are spar- 
ingly represented. The library was 
opened once a month for three hours; 
the librarian must have been something 
of a mathematician, for each proprietor 
could take out, one at a time, two folios, 
or three quartos, or three octavos; or two 
octavos and three duodecimos, or one oc- 
tavo and four duodecimos, or six duo- 
decimos. But how many duodecimos he 
could take out if he drew one folio is not 
figured out. Fines in those days were 
not so much for keeping books overtime 
as spilling candle grease on the pages 
and the amount of the fine depended on 
how many leaves the spot penetrated. . . 

“Tn the late 60’s we find the Boston 
trustees virtually congratulating them- 
selves that the poorest books were the 
most read, for, noting that ephemeral fic- 
tion was oftenest called for, they stated, 
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‘It is in many respects fortunate that the 
wear and tear of the Library falls 
mainly upon the class of works of the 
smallest relative importance’ and the li- 
brarian lamented that visitors demanded 
the use of costly books ‘for mere pur- 
poses of curiosity’.” 

After outlining the history of the li- 
brary and telling something of its work 
during the past year, Mr. Wellman 
speaks of the significance of the sudden 
rise of a great institution such as the 
public library of today and its rapid 
spread, within the span of a lifetime, 
throughout this country and the world. 
He concludes “One hundred and fifty 
years ago our forefathers established a 
democracy. We hardly realize now what 
a gallant but doubtful experiment it was 
considered then. By many people here 
and most people in the monarchial coun- 
tries of Europe it was regarded as a most 
desperate experiment, foredoomed to cer- 
tain failure. One thing is clear—that the 
success of a democracy is dependent on 
an enlightened electorate. It is not suffi- 
cient that the people be given the ability 
to read, they must be given the oppor- 
tunity to read, so that the mass of voters 
may be informed, may be capable of 
forming sound judgments, and not be 
swayed by the appeal of the demagogue. 
May it not be that in response to this 
need the public library was unconsciously 
evolved as an indispensible instrument of 
democracy? And is this not perhaps the 
reason why this newly planted institu- 
tion has shown such sturdy growth and 
is sending its roots ever deeper into the 
soil of America?” 

Wanted 

Mr. O. P. Lambert, Lambert Lumber 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan., would like to 
get hold of one of the old National Fifth 
Readers in use in Wisconsin schools 
about fifty-five years ago. If you have 
one in your basement communicate with 
Mr. Lambert. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 
Service 
Contributions are still being received 
for the Alumni Reading Service fund, 
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but unless $200 more is received within 
the next few weeks the service will be 
suspended and contributions will be re- 
funded, according to Rexford S. Mitchell, 
alumni secretary. 

More than $280 has been received 
from alumni and trustees in answer to 
the general letter sent out last month. It 
will require more than $500 to continue 
the service for the remainder of the year, 
It is pointed out by Mr. Mitchell that 
books previously reviewed will be sent in 
answer to requests as long as the present 
small balance lasts, but that money re- 
ceived in answer to the November letter 
will not be used for this continuance. 

More than 980 alumni, or 43 per cent 
of the total alumni group, have partici- 
pated in the service since its inception in 
February, 1930. More than 8,900 books 
have been mailed, for an average of 9.06 
books per person using the service. 

The service has been financed since 
February, 1930, as follows: 


Gifts: 

January, 1930, from Carnegie 
COMPOTEUOE kc ciccncecesactawis $2,500.00 

During 1930-31, from alumni . 410.50 

During 1931-32, from alumni .... 3.00 


During 1931-32, from anonymous 


COMME Sicevcdcutiascaeceenwasaeus 1,200.00 
During 1932-33, from alumni .... 294.00 
Sale of used books: 

BGR B9GGOE cceccdcwcutswacees 120.50 
PrGwites 1908-48 cc cc ewes vecwewsces 69.50 
IGE Be daae cece ecececccvceues 7.00 

$4,604.50 
Balance December 1, 1932 ....... 351.46 
Total spent December 1, 1932 ....$4,253.04 
Number of books sent...........e.66. 8907 
Number who have used service........ 983 
Percentage who have used service....43.4 


Number of books per person using 
BOVWIEE> nec cccivrcecunneswuceiaeens 9.06 
Lawrence Alumnus, December, 1932. 


Progress Through Libraries 
Association for Progress Through 
Libraries, Inc. 
521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
We Succeed and Yet Fail 

After passing through a_ decade 
marked by great scientific and mechani- 
cal achievement and after attaining fi- 
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nancial and industrial supremacy, we 
have been precipitated into the most dis- 
astrous depression of recent times. We 
have the men and facilities to improve 
our standard of living 100%, and yet ma- 
chinery is idle and ten million unem- 
ployed are in want. 


The Problem 

The condition presents a crisis that is 
both economic and social—a crisis that 
demands improvement in morale as well 
as material correction. 

Practical economists point out that 
every great increase in production, if it 
is to be permanent and wholesome, must 
be balanced by an equal gain in consump- 
tive power. This in turn requires a cor- 
responding increase in general education 
and cuiture. 

What would happen to the economic 
and social fabric if educational institu- 
tions ceased to function for a generation? 
Consider the standards of living in rela- 
tion to literacy in foreign countries and 
in our various states. As revealed by the 
United States census, states spending the 
most for education, having the best li- 
brary facilities and reporting the least 
illiteracy, are found to be those with the 
largest per capita wealth, the greatest 
proportion of home owners and the high- 
est percentage of income tax payers. The 
dependence of business and society on 
sound education is obvious. 

Libraries are basic to our cultural 
structure; they are fundamental to our 
civilization; they are outstanding in their 
contribution to life; they constitute the 
nucleus around which our whole educa- 
tional system is built. And yet, libraries 
are the least developed of our cultural in- 
stitutions. The depression has created a 
twenty-five per cent increase in the de- 
mands on libraries and yet many library 
budgets are being dangerously reduced. 
Comparatively few schools have adequate 
library facilities and the majority of col- 
lege libraries fail to meet recognized 
standards. A third of our population is 
wholly without public library service, 
while for the other two-thirds the avail- 
able service is far from adequate. 
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Our present problem is to devise means 
not only to relieve unemployment and 
speed economic recovery but also to in- 
sure future progress and prosperity and 
instill confidence in the country. The 
most desirable means are those which 
are non-competitive, socially useful and 
both immediate and lasting in their 
effect. 

The Solution 

Public works construction on a large 
scale is widely advocated to stimulate em- 
ployment, but such construction is only 
advisable if the works are of permanent 
economic and social value. These require- 
ments will be met if we use this need for 
building as an opportunity to build up 
our cultural plant and particularly our 
library system. The time has come to ad- 
vance our program for library construc- 
tion, to put libraries in thousands of ru- 
ral and urban communities where none 
now exist, so that all our people will be 
provided with means for self-education 
and individual development. 

A general improvement of library fa- 
cilities will provide unemployment re- 
lief in all regions and at the same time 
strengthen our whole cultural plant, en- 
hance the value and usefulness of exist- 
ing institutions, raise standards of liv- 
ing and improve our social morale. At 
the same time that we build material 
structures we must also develop capacity, 
courage and character. 

Therefore, working in collaboration 
with all other agencies for the promo- 
tion of library interests, the Association 
for Progress through Libraries presents 
these specific objectives: 

1. To create a nationwide library con- 

sciousness. 

2. To urge universal and adequate li- 

brary service. 

8. To advocate library building and 

maintenance as a_ constructive 
means of unemployment relief. 


To Achieve These Ends, the immediate 
plans are: 
1. To enlist and organize individuals 
and groups, both business and so- 
cial, in support of libraries. 
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2. To provide the press and other pub- 
licity media with material on the so- 
cial, economic and cultural value of 
libraries. 

8. To furnish every community, in 
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need of adequate library facilities, 
with such practical information and 
material as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the Association’s objec- 
tives. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The emphasis of the weeks before the 
holiday recess (this year extending from 
noon on Wednesday, December 21, to 
8:30 A.M. Thursday, January 5) was on 
sociology, economics, and political science. 
Book Selection concerned itself with the 
discussion of books of travel, so closely 
related to sociology that Prof. E. A. 
Ross, equally at home in both fields, was 
a most welcome guest-lecturer on “Writ- 
ing a Book of Travel.” Miss Reely’s lec- 
ture on “Books in the 300’s” introduced 
the general topic of study; Prof. Mar- 
garet Pryor of the Economics Depart- 
ment discussed a “Selected List of Books 
in Economics”, while much reading and a 
seminar discussion of selected titles in 
the 300’s closed the cycle. 


The work in the children’s course ad- 
vanced rapidly during these weeks, with 
the weekly elective story hour under the 
direction of Mrs. Davis. Miss Reely gave 
the customary lecture on Fiction, and as 
usual when the students left for vaca- 
tion, they were armed with several novels 
for train and vacation reading, in prep- 
aration for the first seminar after their 
return. Also in preparation for the study 
of children’s stories, the reading of vari- 
ous books in this group will be another 
vacation project. They considered it a 
privilege to have this assigned reading 
rather than the completion of a term pa- 
per, for the holiday interim. 


Two lessons in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice were given during these weeks by 
Professor MacGregor of the Department 
of Political Science, with practice under 
his direction, in class organization, in 
presiding, in making motions and amend- 
ments, in secretary’s minutes, and other 
activities. Soon after the completion of 


these lessons, the class effected a per- 

manent organization, electing the follow- 

ing officers by ballot: 

President—Alice MacKinnon 

Vice President and Keeper of the Log— 
Mary Freeman 

Secretary—Virginia A. Grady 

Treasurer—Emily Phelps 


The opening lectures and study in Sub- 
ject Bibliography were given during this 
period, following upon the five lessons in 
Aesthetic Bibliography devoted to the 
History of Books and Printing, which 
gave the necessary background for the 
making of a bibliography—a far cry be- 
tween the two topics, but a vital one. In- 
dividual subjects for the graduating bib- 
liographies were arranged, either by 
school assignment or personal choice. 

The Reference course was devoted to 
the study of periodical indexes for sev- 
eral lessons of this period, leading into 
reference books in the 300’s. The usual 
problem in “reading an index,” prepara- 
tory to bibliographic work broke a tradi- 
tion this year in assigning a topic in Pro- 
hibition instead of the Panama Canal, so 
long used as offering a wide range of ref- 
erences from which to select a few on a 
definite phase. None will dispute that 
Prohibition with its columns of refer- 
ences is not a challenging topic to re- 
place Panama Canal of beloved memory, 
but now so settled in its career that it 
no longer presents a problem. 

The class in groups visited the order 
and accessions departments of the State 
Historical and University libraries, to 
observe the difference in methods, and to 
see and handle the long sets of early 
American and the foreign trade bibli- 
ographies, thus gaining a fuller under- 
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standing of their value and extent than 
had been possible in the isolated prob- 
lems set to demonstrate their content and 
arrangement. The course in Trade Bib- 
liography and Book Buying was con- 
cluded with the final examination just 
before the holiday recess. 


School Notes 


Mrs. Davis addressed the Rotary Club 
of Horicon in December on the general 
subject of the Library and the com- 
munity. 

Miss Reely broadcast over WHA, the 
University Station, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 21, on “Books for the Christmas 
list.” 

The same afternoon the Madison Wom- 
an’s Club staged Miss Reely’s unpub- 
lished play “Nativity, a Modern Christ- 
mas Play,” thus giving it its first per- 
formance. 

Dorothy Brue ’33 was elected to Phi 
Kappa Phi in December, honorary schol- 
astic and activity fraternity. 

Miss Hazeltine was at home to the fac- 
ulty and students at the College Club on 
Thanksgiving evening. All enjoyed ex- 
ploring and examining the fine old home 
of Col. W. F. Vilas, now the club house 
sponsored by the A.A.U.W., and later, 
bridge, music, or games, according to in- 
dividual interests. 


Alumni Notes 


Anna A. Kosek ’11 is on the reference 
staff of the State Historical Library, 
Springfield, Ill.; she writes: “My work is 
reference work—that which comes over 
the desk, over the telephone, and by mail 
from all parts of the country. Many of 
the inquiries are along genealogical lines, 
for our genealogical collection is exten- 
sive. Naturally, our Lincoln collection is 
large and there are many questions re- 
lating to Lincoln. The general historical 
questions are numerous and varied.” 

Nora Beust ’13 was chairman of the 
Section for Children’s Librarians at the 
Seventh Biennial Conference of the 
Southeastern Library Association, Chat- 
tanooga, in November. 
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Kathryn Sharp ’14 has recently been 
appointed assistant on the staff at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Leona L, Clark ’15, who has been an 
auditor in the Treasury department with 
headquarters at Washington for some 
years, in volunteering for Field Service 
was sent first to Florida for two years, 
where she assisted in unraveling tax 
matters connected with real estate trans- 
actions. She was recently transferred to 
Chicago, with an office in the Federal 
Building in the department of Internal 
Revenue. 

Helen S. Stevenson ’17 contributes the 
opening article on “The Pasadena Public 
Library” to Demcourier for December. 

Harriet Love ’27, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science at Western 
Reserve in June, was appointed children’s 
librarian for the Training School of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Library in November. 

Helen V. Zabel ’29 was married on 
September 14 to Herbert C. A. Lenicheck. 
Mrs. Lenicheck continues as head library 
assistant in the Cataloging Department 
of the Milwaukee Public Library. 

Florence D. Kimball ’31 has been on 
the staff of the Public Library, Rockford, 
Ill, for a year as part time assistant in 
reference and general work. 

Ruth S. Baker ’82 who served as sub- 
stitute on the staff of the Public Library, 
Oak Park, Ill, during the fall was re- 
cently appointed to a permanent posi- 
tion as an assistant in the reference de- 
partment, 

Elizabeth Gieseler ’32 joined the staff 
of the North Dakota Library Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, on December 1. During 
the fall while taking courses in education 
at the Minot Teachers college, she vol- 
unteered to assist in the Training School 
Library, which is operated as a branch of 
the College Library. Her work was 
largely reference and advisory reading 
service for the 400 children in the school 
from the first to the twelfth grades. She 
also graded the collection. 

Lenore Gordon ’32 served as acting- 
librarian for three months in a small li- 
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brary near Cedar Rapids, her home; 
while in charge she rearranged the book 
collection and did many other things with 
the sanction of the trustees that both 
helped the library and gave her admir- 
able experience. 

Bernadine C. Hanby ’82 was engaged 
as librarian for the children’s depart- 
ment of the Northern Illinois State 
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Teachers College Library, De Kalb, in 
November. 


Norma Rathbun ’32 is temporarily on 
the staff of the Manitowoc Public Li- 
brary. 


Mary E. Rice ’32 is serving as substi- 
tute on the staff of the Public Library, 
Watertown, South Dakota. 





APPOINTMENT ON THE COMMISSION 


Hon. James D. Millar of Menomonie was appointed by the Governor in December 
as a member of the Free Library Commission. Mr. Millar has been representative in 
the Assembly from Dunn county for the past ten year, has been chairman of the 
education committee, and was a member of the special interim committee on educa- 
tion which reported to the 1931 legislature. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


What shall be the policy of this department during the coming year? Fewer books 
will be bought by our libraries, without a doubt. To meet this situation shall we 
shorten our list, offering a more severely selected group of titles? After considera- 
tion and discussion, our answer is No. Acute as the problem may become for the 
individual library, it is still desirable to have a somewhat broad field from which to 
choose. No two libraries have exactly the same problems to meet and no two will 
want exactly the same books. Our problem then, as we see it, is to offer a sufficient 
number of books, of sufficient variety, to meet these individual demands. So our list 
will not be curtailed materially, but as far as possible we will try to meet the situa- 
tion by stressing books of wide general appeal and reasonable price, with annotations 
that bring out the special usefulness of each book. And we shall not omit fiction. 
Sometimes when we listen to the advice to wait a year until the worth of a novel 
has been tested, we wonder where that reading public is—outside the public library— 





to whose judgment we are trusting.—M. K. R. 


General Works 


Headley, Leal A. Making the most of 
books. 1932. 342p. A. L. A. $3. 028 


Written by a professor of education in 
Carleton College and addressed to college 
students, this book is made up of two 
parts, part one devoted to the mechanics 
of reading, part 2 to the organization and 
use of a library. Excellent for its intend- 
ed purpose in either college or high school 
libraries. 


Religion 


Brown, Charles R. Have we outgrown 
religion. 1932. 198p. Harper, $2. 252 


Many of them addressed to college stu- 
dents, these sermons have a quiet persua- 
sive quality that makes them readable. 


Newton, Joseph Fort. The angel in the 
soul. 1932. 122p. Harper, $1. 252 


A collection of sermons by a popular 
minister issued in a new series, Harper’s 
Monthly pulpit, which plans to bring out 
one such book a month. 

Seeing the invisible, by Harold C. Philip 
(BULLETIN Dec. 32) and When Christ passes 
by, by Walter Russell Bowie are other 
volumes of the series. 


Sociology 


Babson, Roger W. Washington and the 
depression, including the career of W. 
N. Doak. 1932. 296p. Harper, $3. 

330.973 
Loosely connected essays on the depres- 


sion, the work of the federal Department 
of Labor, and the career of the present 


Secretary of Labor. The most interesting 
item is the prediction that the depression 
will be over in another year. Written for 
the large clientele which Babson has 
among business men. 


Dobbert, Gerhard, ed. Red economics. 
1932. 327p. Houghton, $3. 330.947 


A collection of papers by experts on 
various phases of the economic situation 
in Russia, with introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters by Walter Duranty, Moscow 
correspondent of the New York Times. For 
the reader seriously interested in Russia. 


Hazlitt, Henry, ed. A practical program 
for America. 1932. 1383p. Harcourt, 
$1. 330.973 


A reprinting of articles that have ap- 
peared in the Nation, all suggesting pro- 
grams and plans with reference to the 
railroads, agriculture, taxation and other 
specific problems. 

See Booklist 29:103 Dec. ’32 


Hutchinson, Paul. Storm over Asia. 1932. 
8310p. Holt, $3. 827 


An admirable book for the general read- 
er who wants to understand the situation 
in the far east today. Japan—a house 
divided; China—travail or tragedy? India 
—soul force in a revolutionary world; 
Russia—savior or destroyer, are the five 
main divisions. The author writes simply 
and forcefully and offers an interpreta- 
tion of the state of mind of Asiatic people 
rather than a history of events. (No rela- 
tion between this and the picture of the 
same title) 


Lippmann, Walter. Interpretations, 1931- 
1932. 361p. Macmillan, $2.50. 330.973 
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Allen Nevins has made a selection from 
the author’s articles published in the New 
York Herald-Tribune in 1931-32. They deal 
with Mr. Hoover’s administration, the war 
debts, the Far Eastern crisis, and serve as a 
review of the past year. May be of too pass- 
ing an interest to justify purchase by smaller 
libraries. 


Patterson, Ernest M. America, world 
leader or world led. 1932. 174p. Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 330 


A brief survey of America’s economic 
position with reference to European na- 
tions and world trade. Too concentrated 
to be easy reading and requires some eco- 
nomic background. 


Repplier, Agnes. To think of tea. 1932. 
207p. Houghton, $2.75. 390 


The story of tea, from its introduction 
into England up to the present vogue of 
the tea room. The author traces the 
growth of the world’s appetite for tea, and 
the steady adherence to tea of the Eng- 
lish and tells of famous men and women 
who have loved their dish of tea. Written 
in the author’s delightful essay style and 
will give pleasure to the discriminating 
reader. 


Sayre, Wallace S. Your government. 
1932. 1238p. Harper, $1.25. 820 


A useful outline for reference purposes 
showing the organization and functions 
of the different branches of government, 
national, state and local; illustrated with 
helpful charts. 


See Booklist 29:105 Dec. '32 


Simonds, Frank. Can America stay at 
home. 1932. 3877p. Harper, $38. 327 


The person who wants to understand 
the present crisis in the war debt situa- 
tion could do no better than to read this 
book, which reviews America’s relation- 
ship with Europe from 1914 to date. Sim- 
ple and direct, easy to read and to com- 
prehend. A book for the average reader. 


Embree, Edwin R. Prospecting for heav- 
en. 1932. 185p. Viking, $1.75. 304 


The author reports a series of conversa- 
tions supposed to have taken place be- 
tween a group of well known social scien- 
tists in Chicago and a Chinese philoso- 
pher. The main question was What are 
the social sciences (particularly mental 
hygiene) doing to bring about a possible 
heaven on earth. 
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Science 


Ditmars, Raymond L. Thrills of a natur- 
alist’s quest. 1932. 268p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 590 


The author is an authority on snakes, 
and snakes play a large part in these ac- 
counts of his adventures as a naturalist. 

See Booklist 29:105 Dec. '32 


Fine Arts 


Hansl, Eva and Kaufmann, H. L. Minute 
sketches of great composers. 1932. 
159p. illus. Grosset $1. 920 or 780 


A brief character sketch and something 
of the life and works of each of some 
seventy composers. The sketches are lim- 
ited to one page each and are accom- 
panied by portrait drawings. 


Lockridge, Richard. Darling of misfor- 
tune, Edwin Booth. 1932. 358p. illus. 
Century, $3.50. 792 or 921 


A popularly written biography by the 
dramatic critic of the New York Sun. 
See Booklist 29:43 Oct. ’32 


Pearson, Ralph M. Experiencing pic- 
tures. 1932. 225p. Brewer, $3.50. 


The author believes that the modern 
movement in art furnishes the key to the 
understanding of all works of art of all 
time. His analysis of art principles is 
thus based very largely on modern ex- 
amples, or on modern in comparison with 
ancient. He also believes that one way 
of experiencing pictures is to make them 
and in his classes at the School for Social 
Research he has tried interesting experi- 
ments with adults who have had no previ- 
ous art training. A book for thoughtful 
study. 


Reisiger, Hans. Restless star; the youth 
of Richard Wagner. 1932. 323p. Cen- 
tury, $3. 782.2 


This biography, translated from the 
German, tells of the childhood, youth, 
early married life, and first struggles and 
successes of Richard Wagner, ending with 
his flight to Switzerland after the failure 
of the ’48 revolution. Hans Reisiger, who 
is a poet, understands the temperament 
of an artist, and writes dramatically of 
one for whom he has great admiration. 


Literature 


Benchley, Robert. No poems, or around 
the world backwards and sideways. 
1932. 3380p. Harper, $2. 817 or 827 
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The title is a clue to the absurd con- 
tents, in which almost any reader will 
find something to laugh at. Pictures as 
usual by Gluyas Williams. 


Linscott, R. N. comp. Comic relief, an 
omnibus of modern American humor. 
1932. 387p. Houghton, $2.50. 

817 or 827 


A book to supply the demand for some- 
thing amusing, with selections from Ste- 
phen Leacock, Robert Benchley, Ogden 
Nash, Milt Gross, Corey Ford, Will Cuppy, 
Ralph Bergengren, and other well known 
humorists. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The princess 
marries the page. 1932. 51p. illus. 
Harper, $2. 812 or 822 


A play written for performance at Vas- 
sar while Miss Millay was a student 
there, now eppearing in print for the first 
time. May be wanted to complete her 
works. 


Monroe, Harriet and Henderson, Alice 
Corbin, eds. The new poetry; 3rd. ed. 
rev. and enl. 1932. 775p. Macmillan, 
$3. 821.08 


This new edition includes the work of 
many new personalities who have come 
into the field of poetry since the previous 
edition was published, as weil as new 
work by poets represented in the former 
volume. A few names have been omitted, 
poets who are no longer creating poetry. 
It also includes the introductions from 
both of the previous editions by way of 
suggesting “the foundations and_ the 
structural progress of twentieth century 
poetry.” A new feature is the section de- 
voted to biographical notes. 


Woolf, Virginia. The second common 
reader. 1932. 295p. Harcourt, $3. 820 


A second series of essays by Mrs. Woolf, 
who, many readers think, is at her best as 
an essayist. They are about books and 
the writers of books (Robinson Crusoe, 
De Quincey’s autobiography, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, William Hazlitt, George Mere- 
dith, Christina Rossetti) and are for the 
literary minded reader. 


History and Travel 


Benson, E. F. As we are. 1932. 307p. 
Longmans, $3. 914.2 
In As we were Mr. Benson gave 2 pic- 

ture of Victorian England. In this com- 

panion book we see England before, dur- 
ing and since the war. He takes a typical 
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English family of the upper class, living 
their comfortable, easy, well-ordered life, 
shows how the war broke down old 
habits and customs, and follows with a 
revelation of England as she is today, 
desperate, her traditions gone, nothing 
gained by the upheaval. In a last chap- 
ter, Stock-taking, he looks to the future, 
not entirely without hope. 


Collier, John and Lang, Iain. Just the 
other day. 1932. 305p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 942 


A review of England’s post war years, 
much less brilliant than Only yesterday 
on which it is modeled. The subject mat- 
ter is naturally of less moment to the 
American reader, but with the Irish trou- 
bles, the rise of the labor party, the coal 
strike, and books and plays, there will be 
enough that is familiar to hold the at- 
tention of readers interested in world affairs. 


Moats, Leone B. Thunder in their veins. 
1932. 279p. illus. Century, $2.75. 917.2 


The author went to Mexico as a bride 
while Diaz was still in power. Mexico has 
been her home ever since and, altho she 
has left the country for intervals, she has 
never missed a revolution. Diaz himself, 
Madero, Villa, Zapata, Carranza, Obregon, 
and Calles, all move thru her pages. Her 
attitude is fair and tolerant and her style 
sprightly and readable. 


Biography 


Austin, Mary. Earth horizon. 1932. 381p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 921 


Mary Austin’s autobiography is a cross 
section of American life. Born and 
brought up in the middle west of the 70’s 
and 80’s, she went west and had a part 
in the growth of California in its pioneer 
days. She has been familiar with the 
literati of New York and now lives in 
New Mexico. She writes of early days of 
the suffrage and prohibition movements 
and pictures the conditions that made the 
latter movement inevitable. Indian arts 
and Indian affairs, in which she has 
played so important a part, occupy much 
of the later chapters. 

See Booklist 29:111 Dec. ’32 


Chidsey, Donald Barr. 
Gilbert, Elizabeth’s racketeer. 1982. 
204p. illus. Harper, $3. 921 


An addition to the lives of Elizabethan 
adventurers in a series that already in- 
cludes Frobisher, Drake, Hudson and 
others. 


Sir Humphrey 
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Clark, Bennett Champ. John Quincy 
Adams. 1982. 4387p. Little, $3.75. 921 


A well written and authentic biography 
devoted chiefly to the public career of 
John Quincy Adams. The author, a son of 
the late speaker of the House, has been 
elected senator from Missouri. 

See Booklist 29:70 Nov. ’32 


Grenfell, Wilfred. Forty years for La- 
brador. 1932. 3872p. illus. Houghton, 
$5. 921 


The story told in A Labrador doctor 
(1919) is incorporated here, somewhat re- 
written from a later perspective, and the 
account is extended to give a complete 
record of the author’s forty years on the 
Labrador coast. 


Hathaway, Esse V. The book of Ameri- 
can presidents. 1932. 367p. illus. 
Whittlesey house, $2.50. 920 


By putting emphasis on the problems 
and achievement of each administration, 
the author has traced the history of the 
United States in this book about the presi- 
dents. 


Lewis, Lloyd. Sherman, fighting prophet. 
1932. 690p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


In the manner of the new biography the 
author blends character study, personal 
life, and public career into a smooth flow- 
ing narrative. The long list of sources in- 
dicates the study that has gone to the 
writing. 


Lucas, E. V. Reading, writing and re- 
membering. 1932. 341p. illus. Harper. 
921 
The author’s reminiscences of his own 
literary life and associations with con- 
temporaries make very entertaining reading 
and will appeal to those readers who are 
now enjoying Arnold Bennett’s journals. 


Grattan, Clinton Hartley. The three 
Jameses. 1932. 376p. illus. Longmans, 
$3.50. 921 
Under the subtitle, “A family of minds,” 

the author writes of Henry James, Sr., 

and his two sons, William the philoso- 

pher, and Henry, the novelist. An inter- 

esting study for the intelligent reader. 
See Booklist 29:112, Dec. ’32 


Powell, E. Alexander. Yonder lies ad- 
venture. 1932. 452p. Macmiilan, $3. 
921 


This is in a sense a travel-biography. 
After two chapters of boyhood remini- 
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scences, the author tells how he became a 
rover and continues with accounts of 
some of his adventures in different parts 
of the world and his contacts with inter- 
esting people. 


Sorensen, Jon. The saga of Fridtjof Nan- 
sen. 1932. 3872p. illus. Norton, $4.50. 
921 
This is an official biography, begun first 
as a tribute to Nansen on his 70th birth- 
day and then, after his death, expanded to 
include a complete account of his life as 
scientist, explorer and humanitarian. Of 
special interest in many Wisconsin libra- 
ries and worth having in all. 
See Booklist 29:113 Dec. ’32 


Tunney, Gene. A man must fight. 1932. 
288p. Century, $2.50. 921 


Boys and men will be interested in the 
author’s story of his development as a 
fighter and the winning of the world 
championship. 


Vinmont, Rolf B. and Patrick, S. J. Our 
presidents at a glance. 1932. 79p. 
illus. Grosset, $1. 920 


A full page portrait drawing, a brief 
biographical account, with small inset il- 
lustrations of scenes from his life and 
times is allotted to each president. A map 
shows where the presidents were born, 
a chart outlines their public careers, and 
an appendix gives a paragraph to each 
of the president’s wives. 


Fiction 


Becker, May Lamberton, ed. Golden tales 
of the prairie states. 1932. 3835p. 
Dodd, $2.50. 


A group of stories and scenes from 
novels drawn from the literature of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and other middle western states. Among 
the stories are The old gray eagle, by 
Booth Tarkington, The strange boy, by 
William Allen White, The golden wed- 
ding, by Ruth Suckow, Hands, by Mary 
Katherine Reely, The wind fighters, by 
Keene Abbott, and The white elephant 
sale, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Mrs. Beck- 
er’s apt biographical sketches add much 
to the library value of the book. 


Broster, D. K. Ships in the bay! 1982. 
414p. Coward-McCann, $2.50 


An exciting, dramatic story based on 
the historical event of the landing of a 
French invading force in Pembrokeshire 
early in 1897. Having set out at the 
urgent appeal of his sister to search for 
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his Irish brother-in-law, Martin Tyrrell 
finds himself involved in many adven- 
tures; accused of treason he escapes on a 
privateer, deserts on the coast of Pem- 
brokshire, is protected by a charming 
young lady whom he later rescues from 
the French, and wins his countrymen’s 
gratitude by causing the withdrawal of 
the French fleet. Will interest young 
people. 


Douglas, Lloyd C. Forgive us our tres- 
passes. 1932. 3869p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Hating the unknown father who had 
wronged his mother, hating the smug 
relatives who had defrauded him of his 
rights, Ferdinand Brumm grows up a 
complete cynic and wins success and 
wealth and ease as a New York columnist 
and author of satirical essays. Then a 
letter from his dead mother falls into his 
hands, and the course of his life is 
changed. Has the qualities that made 
Magnificent obsession popular. 

See Booklist 29:115 Dec. ’32 


Farnol, Jeffery. Charmian, Lady Vibart. 

1932. 245p. Little. $2. 

A sequel to The broad highway, dealing 
with an adventure of Charmian and Sir 
Peter Vibart when their son becomes in- 
volved in a duel, the action taking place 
twenty years after the time of the first 
novel. Will probably interest Farnol read- 
ers though in both plot and treatment it is 
slighter than its predecessor. 


Hilton, James. Ill wind. 


Morrow, $2.50. 

The chapters of this book are really 
short stories, nine in all, unrelated except 
for a thread of chance which links a crisis 
in one person’s life to an incident in an- 
other’s life, told about in the story im- 
mediately following. Well written; offers 
a variety of background and character. 

See Booklist 29:114 Dec. ’32 


Hoel, Sigurd. One day in October. 1982. 
3814p. Coward, $2. 


A Norwegian prize novel different in 
subject matter and technique from the 
Scandinavian novels we are most familiar 
with. Somewhat in the manner of Grand 
hotel, it reveals the happenings of a sin- 
gle day 
tragic, pathetic and sordid. May not be 
for all libraries, but will appeal to readers 
who appreciate skillful craftsmanship. 


Knight, Norma. Oh Cynthia. 1932. 3817p. 
Bobbs, $2. 


When Geoff Ensloe first came to live 
with the Aylesburys, he thought Cynthia 


1932. 306p. 


in an Oslo apartment house, . 
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the hardest, most grasping specimen of 
girlhood he had ever met. Only later did 
he learn the extent to which the charm- 
ing extravagances of her family made her 
so. A pleasant little story for light read- 
ing. 


Oman, Carola. The empress. 1932. 3138p. 
Holt, $2.50. 


A good historical novel, giving a re- 
markable picture of the time of the 
granddaughter of William the conqueror, 
in England, Germany and France. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Under northern 
stars. 1932. 296p. Houghton, $2. 


How two people, a man and a girl, 
thrown together in a blizzard, thinking 
themselves enemies, become friends and 
in time something more is the basis of 
this tale of western adventure, which in 
addition has ail of the other elements of 
danger and daring that make such tales 
popular. 


Steen, Marguerite. The wise and the 
foolish virgins. 1932. 287p. Little, $2. 


A well-written and convincing novel of 
London slum life, redeemed from sordid- 
ness by the beauty and purity of its cen- 
tral character, a little girl who finds all 
her realizations of earthly bliss on the 
days when she goes to the apartment of 
her prim school mistress to give it its 
weekly cleaning. Well worth having in 
larger libraries at least. 


Tuttle, W. C. Mystery of the JHC ranch. 
1932. 2388p. Houghton, $2. 


A combination of mystery and western 
interest. 


Young, Francis Brett. The house under 
the water. 1932. 476p. Harper, $2.50. 


The author, who has a gift for story 
telling, holds the reader’s interest all thru 
the long story of violent-tempered Grif- 
fith Tregaron who tries to dominate the 
estate he has inherited in Wales in the 
same way that he dominates his family. 
In the end he sells the entire valley as a 
reservoir and the waters obliterate it. 
Philippa, youngest daughter, is the one 
who had loved the place most and it is a 
long time before she can go back to look 
on the changed scene. 


New Editions 


Austen, Jane. Pride and prejudice. (The 
Universal Library) 364p. Grosset, $1. 


A format that gives it the appearance 
of a modern novel and a pleasing reading 
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page make this an unusually good edition 
for school or public libraries. 

Other fiction titles available: Anna 
Karenina, The three musketeers, Green 
mansions, Wuthering heights, Henry Es- 
mond. 


Weyman, Stanley J. Historical romances. 
1932. 412p. Longmans, $2.50. 


Under the red robe, Count Hannibal 
and A gentleman of France, three of the 
author’s historical novels are included in 
this omnibus volume. 


Children’s Books 


Stories 


Andersen, Hans Christian. The real 
princess. 1932. unp. illus. Whitman, 
$1.25. 398 


A familiar version told in simple lan- 
guage, with seven full page illustrations 
in soft bright colors. Expensive for one 
story but attractive as a picture book. 


Barringer, Marie. Martin the gooseboy. 
1932. 188p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


This story of Gustel, whose grandfa- 
ther is a wood-carver in the Black Forest, 
and of Martin the goose boy, one of the 
toys carved out of wood, is a mingling of 
fancy and reality and would interest chil- 
dren not quite ready to leave the myth 
age. Illustrated by the Petershams. 


Bontemps, Arna, and Hughes, Langston. 
Popo and Fifina, children of Haiti. 
1932. 100p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Haiti becomes an enchanted land when 
described by poets. We are almost envi- 
ous of Popo and Fifina who can live such 
a happy care-free life on the tropical 
island. 

See Booklist 29:118 Dec. ’32 


Buchan, John. The magic walking stick. 
1932. 176p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Some of the amazing things which 
might happen if a boy fell heir to a walk- 
ing stick which could take its possessor 
anywhere he wanted to go are told in this 
story. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Cricket and the 
emperor’s son. 1932. 112p. illus. Mac- 
millan. 

Cricket, the son of a widowed mother, 
is a little Japanese boy who tells stories 
to the emperor’s son. The stories are 


woven into the narrative. 
See Booklist 29:118 Dec. ’32 
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Field, Rachel Lyman. The bird began to 
sing. 1932. 64p. Morrow, $1.75. 


The bird was one that came out of a 
musical box. Grandpa Schultz had made 
it and it should have sung as a surprise 
on Christmas eve. But something went 
wrong. Then Tilda accidentally discovered 
the secret and the bird began to sing. 

See Booklist 29:47 Oct. ’32 


Kelly, Eric P. The Christmas nightingale. 

1932. 73p. Macmillan, $1. 

Three beautiful Christmas stories from 
Poland which convey the beautiful tradi- 
tions of the country. 

See Booklist 29:119 Dec. ’32 


Lindman, Maj. Snip, Snap and Snur and 
the red shoes. 1932. illus. Whitman, $1. 


This book and its companion Snip, Snap 
and Snur and the gingerbread, introduce 
American children to three little boys 
who have been great favorites in Sweden. 
The text is simple, natural and amusing, 
the pictures full of color and action. 


Mazer, Sonia. Masha, a little Russian 
girl. 1932. 285p. Doubleday, $2. 


Masha, a little Russian girl living in 
pre-revolutionary days, realizes her am- 
bition to learn to read. As we follow her 
in her school life we see the sharp con- 
trast between the simple village life 
which she knew, and that of the aris- 
tocratic girls in the school. There is a 
sympathetic treatment of old Russia and 
a recognition of its influence upon the 
modern world. 


Morley, Christopher. The goldfish under 
the ice. 1932. 69p. Doubleday, $1. 


A funny little dog, appropriately named 
Frisky, decides to do a good turn for the 
goldfish on Christmas eve. The fire he 
builds on the ice helps neither the fish nor 
himself, but he succeeds in getting into 
the house for the Christmas fun. Slight, 
but will amuse both children and adults. 


Orton, Helen F. The treasure in the lit- 
tle trunk. 1932. 198p. Stokes, $1.75. 
A story of early pioneering days in 

1823, when the Armstrong family left 

Vermont to make a new home in western 

New York. The line drawings suggest the 

life and spirit of the times very charm- 

ingly. For children 8 to 10. 

See Booklist 29:120 Jan. ’32 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert. Pyxie, a little 


boy of the pines. 1932. 164p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 
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“How the library book wagon brought 
joy to the children living in South Jersey, 
and to one little boy in particular, is wov- 
en into this pleasing story.” 

See Booklist 29:120 Dec. ’32 


White, Eliza Orne. The four young Ken- 
dalls. 1932. 168p. Houghten $1.75. 


In time the four Kendall children all 
learn to love their new stepmother, altho 
for awhile the older ones try very hard 
not to. A pleasant home story for young- 
er girls. 


Biography 


Darrow, Jane. Nathan Hale, a story of 
loyalties. 1932. 2389p. Century, $2. 
921 


Some of the forces in Nathan Hale’s 
early life and training contributing to the 
heroism which controlled his life are em- 
phasized in this story. Simply and dra- 
matically told and historically accurate. 


Faris, John T. The new winning their 
way. 1932. 4388p. Stokes, $1.75. 920 


A new edition of the book published in 
1909 in which chapters have been revised 
and brought up to date, six names in- 
cluded in the former edition omitted, and 


ten new names, including Lindbergh, 
Pershing, Pupin, Coolidge and Grenfell 
added. 


See Booklist 29:81 Nov. ’32 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Romantic rebel. 
1932. 231p. Century, $2.50. 921 


This sympathetic portrayal of the life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne by his grand- 
daughter makes him seem very human. 
It may be more interesting to adults 
than to the boys and girls for whom it 
was written. 
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Wallace, Archer. Adventures in the air. 
1932. 110p. illus. Harper, $1. 629.13 


An unpretentious little book telling the 
story of some of the great achievements 
in aviation. 


Literature and Art 


Hasford, Dorothy G. Sons of the Vol- 
sungs. 1932. 168p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 
398 


The first part of the story of Sigurd the 
Volsung, based on William Morris. A con- 
tribution to Scandinavian literature in 
readable form for children. 


Moses, Montrose J. Ring up the curtain. 
1982. 398p. illus. Little, $3. 
812.08 or 822.08 


A collection of twelve plays for chil- 
dren including an operetta by E. S. 
Brooks, a Christmas play by John Farrar, 
dramatizations of Little Black Sambo and 
Aladdin. 

See Booklist 29:120 Dec. ’32 


Warner, Frances Lester. The ragamuffin 
marionettes. 1932. 145p. Houghton, 
$1.75. 791.5 


Directions for making simple hand pup- 
pets, with two puppet plays. 
See Booklist 29:80 Nov. '32 


Wynne, Annette. All through the year. 
1932. 364p. Stokes $2. 811 or 821 


At my door the little year stands 
Holding wonder in her hands. 
Holding wonder like a spark 
Shining through the quiet dark. 

A poem for the New Year is followed 
by 364 others, one for each of the days. 
The author’s earlier book on the same 
plan, For days and days, is well known. 
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A GENEROUS OFFER—A REAL BARGAIN 


The “A.L.A. Catalog, 1926” ($6.00) for $1.25, postpaid. 


The surplus of “A.L.A. Catalog, 1926,” is available to libraries in the 
state for $1.25. This covers only the cost of binding (which must be paid 
on each copy withdrawn from the warehouse) plus the actual cost of 
handling and shipping. There are no copies unbound. 

The “Catalog” is a mine of book information. The first basic book se- 
lection guide since “A.L.A. Catalog, 1904.” With its supplements (the 
first of which has just appeared) it will be useful for years to come. The 
first printing of 5000 copies was quickly sold out. The surplus came 
about through a manufacturer’s error on the second printing. This is 
not an offer of out-of-date material. 

The volume, which covers 1296 pages, lists, classifies, catalogs, and 
describes 10,000 books selected by librarians and subject specialists from 
among all books in print in 1926. Subject headings and Library of Con- 
gress card numbers are also given. 

Here is a real opportunity for libraries without this useful tool and 
for those who can use extra copies to procure them at a bargain. Even in 
these times of restricted book budgets we cannot urge too strongly the 
acceptance of this offer. Please act at once. 

File requests with the Commission office as soon as possible as the 
supply is not unlimited. We in turn will assemble requests and send 
them to the A.L.A. They will ship and bill the books directly to you. 

The offer closes March 1, as the A.L.A. is unable to pay storage on the 
surplus beyond that date. 

File orders with Commission. 

Books will be shipped and billed directly to you. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Bills, Journals, and other publications of the Wisconsin Legislature 
can be obtained upon application by Wisconsin normal school, college, 
and public libraries which are large enough to give these papers proper 


care and keep them filed promptly for public use. The Commission office 
will attend to such applications sent to us. If desired, applications may 
be made directly to the chief clerks of the Senate and Assembly. If this 
latter course is followed be sure to file duplicate applications with both 
clerks as the two houses have separate mailing rooms. 








